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WHAT P. GREEN KNOWS 
ABOUT C. NILSSON. 

The subscriber was accosted on the street, a 
short time since, by the editor of this magazine, 
who demanded to be furnished straightway with 
" something funny " for his forthcoming number. 
He was told that there was nothing funny going, 
except Miss Ream's new statue of Lincoln, and 
that he could have that written up in the best 
Style of the art by defraying the expense of a 
journey to Washington and back — $120 — and 
S200 for the time and mental torture of the sub- 
scriber while "doing" .the statue. The coat-tail 
of the editor aforesaid is not long, like art {ars 
longa, you know, et cetera\ — especially, wasn't 
long in disappearing around the nearest street 
comer, and at which time it was observed to be 
strictly horizontal, and at right angles with the 
body of its genteel wearer. : \ -s: -i: 

Thus terminated that interview ; but the fugi- 
tive, sometime after arriving at his office, seems 
to have mustered courage, or resolution at. least, 
for he soon promulgated the following document : 

U'fe4*»#',i- ; "'■ ! 3-V;<- '',• Art Review Office, • 

.;{.-: \.j.A^. •;■-•-. VV: '.■ Jan., 1871. ~.: r 

P. Green, Esq. : ;-:.■.:•. 

I have it. You must write me something about 
Nilsson. This does not authorize you, however, 
to make a trip to any place, especially Washing- 
ton, for the purpose. It must be new and original. 
•>••*;•>; y (Signed) , ■...'. • Ed. Review. 

,•<, To this I had the honor to respond : ,.!>:;.>;,/ 
Ed. Review:' ■ V,.,...' 

,. , Must it be true ? v If nul, 1 can do it. ( :... 

>■">■■. *'v ' "■ "'C-Y ' *'^l~'-P- Green''' •'■ 
• 'The answer was : .: ..•>'■•• .; 

.P. Green, Esq. : i,v : ^,. U . ,ve->.W>,-.--' .,-.- '. ... v : 
^i^yes; new and true"; put her through. *;,£•,£ 

■•' -j.'> ■■' '■■/ '■■'■'■''■,'■■ ■.-*■' Ed. Review.' 
■f'-'iii was obliged to put in here the following state : 
. ment : •.> s ~? i . i-Y'-"* -.'.•«*«,£ ■"" 



Ed: Review •'iSpt^^^ 
rtfeAre you aware that there has been already so 
: much written about The Nightingale that there's 

only about a quarter of a column left to be said ? 

I have figured it up. ..-t vr-- i-'v.Js 

K: '■'!: v;--. : iv- : - .'.:.;,.! Yours truly, v;Y: P. Green'. ' 

■¥'}1> V^f^'.V-.^,?, , ..... J . ' '■. :W T ...- ■-.-. ,, . 

■Nevertheless, I got the following in reply : ' '' : y-.., 
P. Green, Esq. : ..":■•.•■,',-"':..' 

Go ahead; and recollect — nothing second-hand. 

v- , -„,,.-. Ed. Review. 

So, here goes: ''.-■-■■ ■» v ~ 

Mademoiselle Nilsson's voice— ' «u' 5/ : j;>- 
» But her voice has been exhausted — by the 
critics and panegyrists — until there is nothing left 
of it — that is, as a subject for an essay. ,,./; 

Mademoiselle Nilsson's manner — . :-'* 
But her manner has been the subject of still 
more numerous and more gushing " compositions." 
Ah, I have it; her early history in Smoland — 
Alas ! that has been hashed up very fine, and 
wanned over, and served in all styles. • ;.. >^ 
Herbeauty — 7 . ''.■'"■'. 

Hang her beauty ! Or, rather, it has already 
been hung in every shop window in America — in 
Christendom, for aught I know — letting alone the 
divers millipn copies of her alleged physiognomy, 
which have been circulated on concert pro- 
grammes, and " Nilsson Bouquet " show cards. 
We will let her beauty slide. 



This narrows " What I know alout Nilsson " 
down to a rather small compass. I do know, 
however, that she is a very sagacious, as well as 
an unusually gifted and amiable young woman. 

She keeps about her, to manage her affairs, old 
Henry Jarrett, who can count you up more expe- 
riences in the concert, theatrical and operatic 
lines, than any other man in the world ; him and 
an Englishwoman, named Mrs. Richardson, has 
Nilsson to assist her in managing her affairs ; but 
she can just as well manage her own affairs en- 
tirely, and the principal use to which she puts 
these nice old people is to help entertain her 

friends. 

t 

And I must admit that, as entertainers, they are 
a complete success. Nobody gives such nice 
little suppers as the Nilsson. While she was in 
Chicago, they came off on nearly all the "off" 
nights of her concerts (and the bill made 
Strakosch sweat to the tune of $1,500 for 9 days). 
They were attended by the artists of the company 
— at least the more jovial of them — Vieuxtemps, 
Brignoli and Verger; also by a few newspaper 
men, each of whom was somehow made to think 
that he was the real object of Miss Nilsson's ad- 
miration, and that the others were invited just to 
keep them from being offended. This is one of 
the Nilsson's strong points — distributing her social 
favors pretty freely, and distributing them so skill- 
fully that each recipient thinks he is the favored 
one. And she does it with such a naive and na- 
tural way that those who encounter it can't tell, 
for the life of them, whether, as they Would fain 
believe, it is all spontaneous and special, or whe- 
ther, as seems most likely, it is all in the way of 
business.'.'*'",. '.'." ■.'■.;' ■■ 

I am able to say, from actual observation, that 
Miss Nilsson eats and drinks. It is a mortifying 
fact, and one that plays the iconoclast with some 
of our daintiest imaginings ; but she eats and 
drinks, nevertheless. But I am able to add that 
her viands and her beverages are much more sen- 
sible than those of most young ladies. She 
approaches a saddle of mutton with a feeling of 
easy confidence, and she pours a trifle of wine into 
her glass of water as one who is thoroughly mis- 
tress of her appetites, and in no danger of over 
indulgence. She likewise seems to take a real 
comfort in appealing to her matron for advice as 
to pastry, and on that advice, takes only the fruit, 
and leaves the paste for the pigs or the table boys. 
Cake, I am qualified to state, she generally es- 
chews. As to porter, it is a fact that she some- 
times stimulates with that at concerts; but not 
usually. . In opera, always. 

That will do for Mademoiselle's feeding habits. 
I have only to add that she speaks very fair Eng- 
lish, with a very peculiar and rather charming 
accent; that she "pans out" beautifully in con- 
versation, being ready, frank, intelligent, etc.; 
that she likes Chicago much better than Saint 
Louis; that she desires very much to see Salt 
Lake and Brigham Young ; that she never goes to 
a table d'hote ; that she is very tender toward her 
fellow Swedes, and gives a good deal of her time 
and her money to them ; that she is quite fond of 
excitement and novelty; that there isn't a dull 
hair in her head ; that her dresses are all made by 
Worth ; that she was decidedly on the French side 
in the late European war; that she doesn't 
like Adelina Patti at all ; and that we shall prob- 



ably hear her in opera in America in 1872 ; and 
I have finished all that is really first-class of what 
I know about Nilsson. 

For anything more minute, address, with copi- 
ous enclosure of stamps, .P. Green. .. 



PORTRAIT OF LOUISE DE LA 

valiere. . ,■/,,:,■. ,: .: : \ : .£; 

In the collection of Bishop Kip, San Francisco. '••'.: 

Amid all the licentiousness of the court of Louis 
XIV. there is no more romantic story than that oi 
Louise de la Valiere. The struggles between her 
passion for the King and the inward appeals of 
virtue — her reign as the monarch's favorite — her 
gentleness and devotion, throwing their veil over . 
the errors of her life — until at last, conscience^ 
triumphed, and breaking away from the splendor 
of the court, she took refuge in the gloom of a 
convent; the narration of all these has made 
her name famous through the world. "-;>•:'- 

It is strange that the only authentic portrait of 
her is in America and on the distant Pacific. It 
belongs to the Right Rev. Dr. Kip, Bishop of 
California, and is in his collection at San Fran-.\ 
cisco. In our September number we gave an 
account of another famous picture belonging 
to him — Vanderlyn's "Marius on the Ruins of 
Carthage " — and, perhaps, our readers may like 
an account of this portrait of la Valiere, as it is 
one of the most remarkable pictures in our coun- 
try- ■■-•'■,-■ .-; v:, --,■■ : V:/:,;,:-t- 

The only other portrait, said to be hers, is in-a 
private collection in Antwerp. It is a double 
portrait, professing to represent Louis XIV. and la 
Valiere, fitting side by side. It is, however, an , 
indifferent painting, portraying her not at all in* 
accordance with the personal description of that 
day, and is generally acknowledged to be a spuri- 
ous portrait. The' picture belonging to Bishop 
Kip, on the contrary, exactly agrees with the 
accounts of her personal appearance, given in - 
cotemporary works of- biography. £ 

The tradition with regard to this portrait is, that, 
it was painted by the court painter, Le Brun, for 
the private collection of Louis XIV. It is cer- 
tainly in his style, and would bear comparison ' 
with any of his pictures in the Louvre. It is, too, 
the only picture by Le Brun, of whose existence 
we know in this country. ; ''■'v~'V-' ''"'.'■•' *'■$>}■.}?.&'■ 

The Duchess is represented nearly full length, 
in a rich court dress. Her lips and cheeks are 
evidently rouged. It is a perfectly French face — 
great sweetness but no particular intellect. In 
this respect it differs widely from the pictures of 
the English beauties of Charles II. reign, which 
we see at Hampton court. At her left hand 
stands a little blackamoor page, in gay dress, with 
a metal collar about his neck. (Miss Pardoe says, 
in her history, "It was fashionable among the 
ladies of Louis XIV. court to have blackamoor 
pages.") His left hand holds a wreath of flowers J. 
to his side, while his right hand is held up and his 
whole attitude shows astonishment. The Duchess 
has her left hand on his head, while her right hand 
is dippinga little cloth in the marble basin of a' 
fountain. It is said that be r ->re she entered the ' 
convent she had herself tab » thus, attempting to 
wash a blackamoor white, it. show her own sense' 
of the difficulty of her repentance. It was a per- ,; 
fectly French idea. No English penitent would , 
have dreamed of such a demonstration. V 
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.'At her right the water of the fountain gushes • 
forth and falls into the basin from the mouth of a I 
lion, and on the brink of the basin stands Cupid, . 
with bow and quiver, apparently steadying him- ; 
•elf by his hand resting on the lion's head. That 
hand, however, is drawing the end of a crimson 
! over the lion's eyes. May not this be intended 
iu be allegorical, to show her triumph? Love 
blinding the monarch — Cupid blinding the lion. 
*The whole treatment of the subject, and the 
attitudes of these three figures, are very beautiful. 
The slender, flexible hands of the Duchess are 
exquisitely painted. 

jjt may be a matter of surprise that such a pic- 
. tare could be found in this country, and it is only 
by accident that it could be .carried away from 
Europe. Its history is this. It was brought to 
New York from Paris, at the close of the last 
century, by a- French woman who got possession 
of it during the confusion of the first French revo- 
lution, when so many galleries were broken up 
and scattered. She lived in obscurity in Duane 
street, in New York, and just before her death, 
about fortf years ago, she sent for a distinguished 
lawyer in the city, on some legal business. There 
was but little taste for art in this country at that 
time, but he fortunately had some. Seeing the 
picture and suspecting its value, he inquired of 
her its history. She died shortly after, and having 
no relatives, her effects were sold by the public 
.administrator. He went to the sale, where he 
found two poor artists, each one of the trio having 
Tcoine, supposing himself the sole possessor of the 
secret. They bid against him for a short time, 
•>3»b,en he went over to them and said — * There is 
TjP»-»jse in your making me pay high for this picture, 
. j am going to buy it, cost what it will, and 
qrou have ho interest in this woman's effects." :: So 
*they ceased, and it was struck off to him for a very 

^Me was'a"corinection of Bishop Kip, and from 
/his family it came to the Bishop's collection, and 
is now oh the Pacific coast. : Is it not strange that 
this picture, painted for Louis XIV. and Vander- 
ljrn's ^Marius," which was for a' time on the 
.walls of the Louvre, and which Napoleon I. at- 
tempted in vain to purchase— these two pictures, 
admired by the two greatest conquerors of France 
T-should now be hanging in the same collection 
in that distant land, of whose existence they 
scarcely knew ? v .»-,'?, ■■„-' ,*-•; 'A 
-jThe late governor, Luther. Bradish, of New 
York, who was an arbiter in all matters of art and 
elegance, once said to the bishop — "With these 
two pictures alone, 'laValtere' to represent the 
old school, and ' Marius ' the modem school, you 
would have one of the best collections in this coun- 



iff «i'=vCv. ■■/•:■ — — ■■■■■ ■■■■■ 

-■^t-'- •'■■'--'•■ " ■-•' ~~~ ~ "-'■' 

iV",THE world is what we make it out of internal : 

«nd external senses— a vale of tears and scene of ! 
gloom, or a superb landscape with transcendent i 
points. There is light, and anon I almost instan- 
taneous shadow, but the artist will blend the two 
and enhance the significance. The skill of appro- 
P* 1 " ^n is a true accomplishment. No one can ; 
t\^Ao us, but we can foster and cultivate the 
sinie. The reason we so often fail is that we ig- 
nore what is within our grasp, and despise small 
Jains." — Boston Commonwealth. ',' ■:, 



CHURCH DECORATIONS AND 
FURNITURE. 

BY REV. C. C. TRU.SDEI.1_ 

. The object of this paper is not to criticise pre- 
vailing taste so much as to deplore the .almost 
total want of it — for, aside from a few of our bet- 
ter churches in the larger cities, very little is 
attempted beyond the strictest necessity, either in 
furnishing or decorating. Neither do we assume 
to dictate with the skill of an artist or the author- 
ity of an oracle, precisely the kind and extent of 
decorations best suited to churches, or the most 
appropriate shape and color for furniture — these 
must be left largely to personal taste and local 
circumstances, as of size, style and means, to de- 
termine. But our object is to plead for everything 
connected with church edifices that can increase 
the comfort and attractiveness of God's house, 
and so induce the masses to attend, and with such 
sense o.f pleasure and surprise as may be awaken- 
ed.by contact with the beautiful, secure to them a 
blessing in the very circumstances and surround- 
ings of the sanctuary. If my dream shall ever be 
realized, men will need less special inducements 
and pressure, through sensational themes, or sense 
of duty or danger, to drag or drive them to church, 
but will gladly turn their feet thitherward as to 
the place of greatest attraction and promise. 
Doubtless much of the attraction of club-rooms 
and lodges, as well as of concert halls and thea- 
tres, is in their decorations and furniture, which 
are as a rule far in advance of the homes of their 
patrons, and so are given the preference, and 
while all places of entertainment and dissipation 
understand the power ., of these attractions, the 
church cannot afford to ignore them. Among 
what is known as evangelical Protestant denomi- 
nations, the. sentiment upon this subject is divided 
One part make it almost the fundamental princi- 
ple of their religion to ignore taste and beauty, if 
not comfort altogether, practising the most rigid 
economy and extreme plainness, claiming that 
anything like decorations or ornaments in 
churches (not in their own homes) is not only un- 
necessary but positively wicked, as cultivating 
pride and extravagance, and compelling sacrifices 
from the poor. Hence the whole subject of re- 
spectable church edifices and accommodations is 
in their view inconsistent with the true spirit of 
Christianity. Recently I met with one of this 
class who deplored the degeneracy of Methodism, 
in particular, as seen in her expensive and beauti- 
ful churches, springing up all over the country, 
and sighed for the good old days of cabins and 
four-square, one-story frames, without spire or 
bell, or paint, or cushions, to say nothing of fur- 
naces, organs and choirs, when the men and 
women sat apart, and the hymn was given out two 
lines at a time, and the preacher was permitted to 
teach school for half-price, or do chores for his 
board. That was indeed a free gospel, but such 
people forget that churches then were fully equal 
to the homes of the people, and up to the taste 
and wants of the time ; but there has been a 
great advance in all these respects, and the im- 
provement in church architecture and furnishing, 
and ornamenting, has hardly kept pace with the 
increasing numbers and ability of its members, or 
their style of private living, while with all of this, 
we are bold to affirm that, judged by every practi- 



cal test of Christian enterprise and holy living, 
Methodism, and, for aught we know, all other de- 
nominations, are, to say the least, no less spiritual 
or potential than a century ago. Others equally 
conscientious, and a good deal more liberal and 
progressive, seek to adopt every improvement in 
materials and architectural design, sparing no 
pains or expense to secure comfort and conveni- 
ence, and by no means indifferent to luxury and 
elegance. These demand that churches shall be 
representative buildings, fair specimens, of the 
liberality and taste and faith of their denomina- 
tion, and that they shall bear some proportion in 
convenience and beauty to the private homes of 
the worshipers. When the leaders are of this 
spirit they find little difficulty in carrying the peo- 
ple with them, and especially when the more 
wealthy are willing to pay their fair proportion, 
there is never any lack on the part of even the 
poorest to meet their assessment. . :,.-.,4 ■ 

The fact is, the cry of poverty seldom comes 
from the poor; and the remonstrance against ex- 
travagance and pride commonly comes from those _ 
who are most guilty of both in private indulgence, 
while they try to deceive themselves, or conceal 
their covetousness and stinginess under the cloak 
of regard for the poor. .- 

Recently, both in this country and in Europe, 
the question has been much agitated, " How can 
we reach the masses with the Gospel ?" " How 
attract the poor to the place of worship ?" A 
great deal of sentimental twaddle has been in- 
dulged in in reference to this knotty question. 
There is nothing easier or plainer to my mind. 
If you want to attract the masses to church — build 
churches for the masses ; not poor churches — but 
large, convenient, and beautiful, and then invite 
them, and make them welcome when they come, 
and if a little of the Master's plan should be 
adopted, viz. : " Go after them and urge them to 
come in," it would be found wonderfully remu- 
nerative. Some tell us that the poor will not 
come to fine churches because their manners and 
clothes contrast unfavorably with others, and they 
will not go to plain buildings and free services 
appointed especially for them, because it is an 
acknowledgment- of their poverty. In answer to 
this, it is enough to inquire, who fumish the im 
mense congregations that fill all day long, and 
frequently for many working days together as well 
as Sundays, those magnificent and costly cathe- 
drals to be found now in almost every city of any 
importance, which, for beauty and expense, are an 
honor to the people who provide them, and a» 
shame and a reproach to those who profess to have 
a better faith. The difference is simply in this : 
Romanism contemplates the poor, and she reaches 
them because she intends to and tries to. Roman- i 
ism builds her immense and elegant cathedrals I 
for the poor, and she attracts and holds them by \ 
it, mainly. There is no monopoly of choice pews ! 
in Romanism, nor imprudent display of fine cloth- ! 
ing and jewelry and equipage, to : isult the time ! 
and place of worship, and to humi' ite and shame j 
the poor — there is no snobocracj in Romanism 
that smells of petroleum or shoddy— hence all j 
are equal as members of one family in their Fa- 
ther's house, and they attend the services because 
they love the place and its associations. Would 
Protestantism succeed as well with the masses she i 



